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As everybody knows, the snipe is a bird of very active
flight in the ordinary way, and rises with a peculiar cry,
something like Cipsip/* 'But in India it is less swift aiid
erratic in its flight than in England, no doubt owing to
the heat. My friend Mr. W. K. Dods, who has, I suppose,
killed more snipe than any one living in India, tells me
that he has never got any of the oil-coloured varieties I
mentioned above. This seems to me a remarkable fact
and 1 can only explain it on the supposition that these
pallid birds, having learnt by painful experience that
they are unduly conspicuous, lie closer than those of
ordinary color and so escape the1 notice of the gunner,
though* not the nooses of the market, hunter. This supply-
ing of live Snipe in the market ought really to be put a
stop to. Kven if the birds were easier to feed in captivity,
it is certain the native hawkers would make no attempt
to keep them properly, and it is both cruel and impolitic
in let. numbers of this valuable sporting bird be poach-
ed and <ill.owed to linger in agonies of hunger an$
thirst for days, to be sold at last a mere shadow of what
it formerly was, and hardly fit for the table.

If people want to buy birds like this alive, they should
encourage the taking of the ruff and reeve, which will
live on grain and artificial food like chickens, and are
nearly as good to eat as snipe, having been formerly
esteemed as a great table delicacy when fattened. To
return to the Snipe; for the guidance of those who wish
to find it nesting in our limits, I may mention that the
nest is a mere cup-shaped hollow in turf or similar lowly
vegetation, and that the eggs are four in number, of an
olive or greenish hue with blotches of brown of various
shades. They are very round-at the large and very pointed
at the small ends, and measuring about an inch in
length, axe very big for the size of the bird producing
them.